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articles. But they are not very popular, one of the reasons
being that the students trained therein do not have a reputation
for success in life. Most of them develop middle-class notions
of respectability and try to look for jobs in leather factories.
And those of them who wish to work independently do not
have money enough to buy the machines and tools with which
they have learnt to make shoes. Another point against these
schools is that very kfew of the Muchis can afford to train their
sons in such institutions, not only because the cost of training
is comparatively high but also because during the period of
training the son would be contributing nothing to the family
income.

The shoe-mender occupies the lowest rung amongst the
Muchis. He is in fact an unskilled worker whose position is
similar to that of a casual labourer. Some of the Chamars take
to shoe-mending when work cannot be easily found in the
village. Usually they return home after a few months' stay in
towns, not because they have any land but simply because they
have a home. In every important town may be seen large
numbers of them wandering from street to street in search of
work. The shoe-mender can earn anything from 1 to 8 as.
per day, but his average monthly income seldom exceeds that
of an unskilled labourer by more than 8 as.

Hand Spinning and Weaving

Spinning and weaving are other occupations that provided
employment in the past to a considerable proportion of our
population. Even now a small proportion of the Chamars are
engaged in this occupation. In the past, the Dakhinaha Cha-
mars of the Eastern U.P. and the Tanbina Koris probably had
weaving as their traditional caste occupation but the members
of these castes are mere harwahas now. The word 'Tanbina',
it will be observed, is indicative of the process of weaving.1

1 Hand spinning and weaving began to be affected adversely owing to
the competition of Lancashire goods in the eighteenth century. Writing in
1890, Sir Henry Cotton observed: "Less than a hundred years ago the
whole commerce of Dacca was estimated at one crore of rupees and its
population at 200,000 souls. In 1787 the exports of Dacca muslin to
England amounted to 30 lakhs of rupees; in 1817 they had ceased altoge-
ther. The arts of spinning and weaving which for ages offered employment